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FORKWORl) 


Till-: '^J^hird l*art of the Universal 'I'e.vt Book of Bvligion and 
Morals consists of the specialties of tlie various ^-reat living 
religions. These mark them out from (‘ach other, for 
though they are founded on /he s.mie occult faid^s in 
Nature, tliey express those farts in ways suited to different 
liuman types. Thus the sa,me faids underlii? tin* Jlindu 
Shraddha and the Homan Catholic Mass for the Dtaul, 
different as are the outer ceremonies. 

These specialties touch tin? mortaJ bodies of men- - 
physical, emotional and mental and affect the conscious- 
ness as it works through those bodies, 'riu'se are the matters 
which separate religions from each other, and make one 
person prefer one religion, anotlu'r person another. Hut 
they should not cause the sepai’ation of dislike, only the 
separation of practi(*e. 'hhe lattiu* neial cause no separ- 
ation of hearts, any more than the preference of one 
person for the expression of emotion througli music, while 
another prefers it through painting. 

in the use of the Universal Te.it Book in Schools, Parts J 
and 1 1 serve for the general lessons. Part 1 1 1 serves 
for separate lessons to boys of different faiths. Part III 
may be had in separated sections, each bound in paper 
covers, containing one special religion. It will also be 
bound in cloth and in boards, with tlie separated sections 
together. 

We have gratefully to thank the Central Hindu College, 
Benares, for allowing us to reprint tin? Hindu section 
from the Sanatana Dharma Advanced Text Book. We 
cannot improve on it. 

Annie Besant, 

President of the Theosophical Society 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SAMSKARAS 

Certain general principles pervade all religious 
ceremonies, and these principles must be (dearly 
grasped, otherwise these ceremonies will be unintelli- 
gible, and the mind will, sooner or later, revolt 
against them. 

These principles are : 

1. Man is a composite Being, a Jivatnui enclosed 
in various sheaths ; each sheath is related to 
one of the visible or invisible Avorlds, and there- 
fore also to its inhabitants. He is thus in 
touch with these worlds, and in continual rela- 
tions with them. 

2. The Jlvatma and Prakrti are in a state of 
unceasing vibration ; these vibrations vary in 
rapidity, regularity and complexity. 

3. The vibrations of the Jivatma are rapid and 
regular, becoming more and more complicated 
as he unfolds his powers. 

4. The vibrations of the matter of the sheaths are 
continuously affected by those of the Jivatma, 
and non-continuously by the various vibrations 
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which reach each from the world to which its 
materials belong. In addition, each vibrates 
continuously according to the fundamental 
vibration of its world. 

5. The Jivatma endeavours to impose his own 
vibrations on his sheaths, so that they may 
respond to him, and work harmoniously with 
him. 

6. He is constantly frustrated in these attempts 
by the vibrations that reach his sheaths from 
outside, and set up vibrations in them that are 
independent of him. 

7. He may be very much assisted in his labour by 
the setting up of vibrations which are in 
harmony with his own efforts. 

These principles must be studied carefully and 
thoroughly understood. 

Then we come to certain special facts, a knowledge 
of which is also necessary : 

A mantra is a sequence of sounds, and these sounds 
are vibrations, so that the chanting, loud or low, or 
the silent repetition, of a mantra sets up a cer- 
tain series of vibrations. Now a sound gives 
rise to a definite form, and a series of pictures is 
made by successive musical notes ; these may be 
rendered visible, if suitable scientific means are taken 
to preserve a record of the vibrations set up by the 
sounds. Thus the forms created by a mantra depend 
on the notes on which the mantra is chanted ; the 
mantra, as it is chanted, gives rise to a series of 
forms in subtle matter. The nature of the vibrations 
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— that is their general character, whether constructive 
or destructive, whether stimulating love, energy, or 
other emotions — depends on the words of the mantra. 
The force with which the mantra can affect outside 
objects in the visible or invisible worlds depends on 
the purity, devotion, knowledge anct will-power of the 
utterer. Such vibrations are included among the 
various vibrations mentioned under Principle 4 as 
affecting the sheaths, and are also referred to under 
Principle 7. 

The repeated recitation of a mantra, that is, the 
repeated setting up of certain vibrations, gradually 
dominates the vibrations going on in the sheaths, and 
reduces them all to a regular rhythm, corresponding 
to its own. Hence the feeling of peace and calm 
which follows on the recitation of a mantra. 

The name of a Deva, or other Being, mentioned in a 
mantra, sets up vibrations similar to those present 
in the Deva and his sheaths, and, as the mantra 
is repeated many times with cumulative effects, the 
sheaths of the utterer — or of any hearer — gradually 
repeat these vibrations with ever-increasing force. 

Whatever the Deva^a concerned with a mantra, 
his is the form of it; the mantra of the Deva is said 
to be the Deva.” 

^ Yogi Ydjnavalkyay quoted in the Ahniha-Sufr avail, p. 1.3. 
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Pingala, the writer on Vaidika mantras, divides 
the metres according to the seven fundamental 
vibrations, and gives the name of the Devata cor- 
responding to each vibration. 

As the matter of the sheaths thus vibrates, it be- 
comes easily peneVrable by the influence of the Deva, 
and very impervious to other influences. Hence hlie 
Deva’s influence reaches the Jivatma, and other 
influences are shut out. 

If the sheaths contain much coarse matter which 
cannot vibrate in answer to the subtle and rapid 
vibrations set up by the mantra, the repetition of the 
mantra may cause pain, disease, death. It is 
therefore dangerous for an impure person to recite a 
mantra, or to listen to the recitation of a mantra, or 
even for a mantra to be inaudibly recited in his 
presence. 

If the sheaths contain some coarse matter, and 
some pure, the coarse matter will be shaken out, as 
the sheaths vibrate in answer to the mantra, and pure 
matter will be drawn in to replace that which is 
shaken out. 

But one important fact must be remembered, since, 
in a mantra, the sound and rhythm are all important : 

^ cTF^ 

When the mantra is defective in Svara or Varna, 
it is incorrectly directed and does not declare the 

^ Vyakarana-MahabhdMhva, I, i, 1. 
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true meaning. That lightning-word (then reacts upon 
and) slays the performer (of the sacrifice) himself 
as (the word) ^ Incjra-Shatru ’ for fault of Svara 
(slew Vrttra, the performer of the sacrifice, 
and the enemy of Indra, instead of slaying Indra 
the enemy of Vrttra, as intend?»d). 

,A good knowledge of 8amskrt is therefore 
necessary. 

The magnetic properties of objects are also 
important in this matter of vibrations. All objects 
are always vibrating, and thus affect the sheaths of 
other objects near them. ^Fo affect the sheaths 
in any particular way, it is necessary to clioose objects 
which have the desired vibrations. 

All rites and ceremonies ordained by Seers and 
Sages are based on these principles and facts, which 
govern the mantras and the objects used with them. 
They are all intended to aid the Jivatma in reducing 
his sheaths to obedience, in purifying them, and in 
making them strong against evil ; or else to shape 
external conditions to man’s benefit, protecrtion and 
support. 

If these principles and facts are understood, the 
student will see clearly the reason of many injunctions 
and prohibitions which he finds in the Sanatana Dharma 
as to by whom, and in whose presence, mantras may be 
recited, what substances should be used in different 
ceremonies, what offerings should be made, and so 
on. Instead of a meaningless labyrinth of ceremonies 
sounds, objects and gestures, he will see an ordered 
system, intended to help the Jivatma to unfold his 
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powers more rapidly, and to overcome the obstacles 
in his way. 

The Samskarah, are variously given, some 

lists enumerating only ten, others rising to a higher 
and higher number up to fifty-two. Among those 
which are speciaHy called the ten Samskaras, some 
mark the important stage of a man^s life up to and 
including his marriage ; the remainder are ceremonies 
whicli may be performed daily or on special 
occasions, or are subsidiary to some of the Ten.‘ 

The Ten principal and generally recognised 
Samskaras are : 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10. I%T?: 


Garbhadhanam. 

Pumsavanam. 

Simantonnayanam. 

Jatakarrna. 

Namakaraparn. 

Annaprashanam. 

Chudakarapam. 

Upanayanam. 

Samavartanam. 

Vivahah. 




‘‘ With sacred Vaidika rites should be performed 
the Samskaras of the body, namely, Nisheka and the 

^ In the Introduction to Mandlik’s edition of the Ydjnavalkya 
Smr(i several lists are given, pp. xxx — xxxii. 

* Manusmrtif ii, 26. 
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rest, of the twice-born, which purify here and 
hereafter.’’ 

The whole life of the Aryan is thus guarded from 
conception to cremation. 

The Garbhadhanatn sanctifies the creative act, not 
to be undertaken carelessly, *lightriy, nor during the 
p?;esence of any evil emotion in the mind of husband 
or wife, nor for the sake of mere enjoyment, but with 
the purpose of exercising the divine power of creation, 
the creating of a human body. The husband prays 
that a child may be conceived. Thus the first dawn- 
ing of the new life is amid the vibration of a mantra 
{Rgveda, X, Ixxxv, 21, 22). 

The Annarnaya-kosha and Pranarnaya-kosha are 
being formed within the mother’s womb, and in the 
third month the Pumsavanam is performed with 
mantras — Rgveda, I, i, 3 ; III, iv, 9 ; V, xxxvii, 2 ; 
IT, iii, 9 — for the forming of a male child. 

At the seventh month takes place the Simanton- 
nayanam, or parting of the hair of the mother, at 
which the Rgveda mantras, X, cxxi, 10; clxxxiv, 
1 ; II, xxxii, 4-8, are recited, guarding her from 
evil influences, and bringing to bear on the growing 
sheaths the most harmonious and health-giving 
vibrations. 

These three Samskaras protect both mother and 
child, and to the latter bring all helpful vibrations to 
shape the developing body. The occult knowledge, 
which was thus utilised for the health and beau- 
ty of the evolving form, having disappeared for 
the most part, these useful and beautiful ceremonies 
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liave fallen into desuetude, to the great loss" in 
health and vigour of the race. 

The next Samskara, the ceremony performed at 
birth, is the Jatakarma, the father welcoming his 
new-born child, praying for its long life, intelligence, 
wisdom, and welkbein'g, and feeding it with gold, 
honey and butter.^ 

Shahkhayana Grhya- Sutras (i, 24), Ashvalayana 
Grhya-Sutras (i, 15), and Apastamba Grhya-Sutras 
(i, 15) refer to this ceremony. Ashvalayana gives 
Rgveda, 11, xxi, 6 and 111, xxxvi, 10, to be recited at 
the conclusion of the Jatakarma ceremony. 

When the child is eleven days old, or on the tenth 
or twelfth day, the Namakaranam, the naming 
ceremony, is performed, with the Rgveda mantra, I, 
xci, 7. The name given sliould be according to caste : 




Let a Brahmana^s be auspicious, a Kshattriya^s 
full of power, a Vaishya’s connected with wealth, and 
a Shudra’s, with lowliness. 

^ Manusmj'tt,, ii, 29. 

* ibid,, 31—33. 
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“ A Brahmana’s implying happiness ; a Kshat- 
triyaX protection ; avVaishya’s, prosperity ; a Shudra’s 
service. 

Women^s easily prononnceahle, not harsh, with a 
clear meaning, pleasing, auspicious, ending in a long 
vowel, (soft) like the utterance* of a»benediction.’’ 

^In the sixth month comes tlie Annapraslianam, the 
first feeding with solid food, with tlie Rgveda 
mantras, lY, xii, 4, 5 ; IX, Ixvi, 19 ; and I, xxii, 15. 

In the first or third year — or, according to the 
Grhya-Sutratfj in the fifth for a Kshattriya and the 
seventh for a Vaishya — the Cliudakaranam, the 
tonsure, or shaving of the head, is performed. 

The Karnavedha, or ear-boring ceremony, is per- 
formed at the fifth or seventh year, or even later. In 
Southern India it is sometimes performed on the 
twelfth day after birtli or at the close of the first 
year, or with the Chudrikaranam. It is not mentioned 
in the authoritative lists of Sarnskaras, but in modern 
Indian life it is regularly performed.* 

By these ceremonies the young body is constantly 
harmonised and guarded, and says Yajnavalkya : 

‘^Thus is the sin (hereditary defect) arising from 
defect of seed and embryo allayed.’’ 

These Sarnskaras belong to the child-stage of life. 
With the next, the Upanayanam, the stage of youth 

^ See Pardshara Orhya-Sup'a^ II, i, and Oadddhara-Bhdtihya 
thereon. 

* loc. cit.y i, 13. 
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may be said to begin. The lad is now to put away the 
toys of childhood, and is to bqgin the life of study 
which is to fit him to take his place in the world. 

The Upanayanam is the ceremony of the investiture 
with the sacred thread, the initiation which is the 
second birth,” given*' by the Acharya, and which 
constitutes the boy a Dvijah, twice-born. 

^ ii 

?Tf srrRr i 

^ ^TTS^s?n:r IC 

That the father and mother give birth to him 
from mutual desire, so that he is born from the womb, 
let this be known as his physical birth. 

But that birth which is given, according to the 
ordinance, through the Savitri, by the preceptor who 
has mastered the Vedas, that is the true birth, the 
unaging and immortal.” 

The word Upanayana or Upanayana, means bringing 
near — bringing near to the preceptor, who initiates 
the boy, by giving him the sacred mantra called 

GSyatri.^ Shankhayana, Ashvalayana and Apastamba 
agree with Yajnavalkya in their age limits. Manu 
gives the age as the fifth year for a Brahmapa, the 
sixth for a Ksha^triya and the eighth for a Vaishya, 

^ Manu8mf(if ii, 147, 148. 

* So named because it protects him who chants it : “ ” 

I 
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making the limit, up to which initiation may be given, 
the sixteenth, twenty -second and twenty-fourth years 
respectively/ Yajhavalkya puts the loAver limits at 
the eighth, eleventh and twelfth years, and the higher 
at the same ages as Manu/ 

The boy is dressed in a kaupina,»and then in a new 
garment, and wears a girdle of Muhja grass, if a 
Brahmana ; of a bow-string, if a Kshattriya ; of 
woollen thread, if a Yaishya. The Acharya puts 
on him according to his caste an antelope skin, a 
spotted deer skin, or a cow skin, and knots the 
girdle round him/ He then invests him with the 
Yajhopavitam, the sacrificial thread, and 
after certain questions and answers he sprinkles him 
with water, recites certain formulas and mantras, and, 
placing his hand on the pupiPs heart, he says : 

Under rny will I take thy heart; my mind shall 
thy mind follow; in my word thou shalt rejoice with 
all thy4i^art; may Brhaspati join thee to me.” He 
then teaches him the Gayatrl, and gives him a stafF, 
the length and the wood of which vary according to 
the caste of the boy.‘‘ 

The whole ceremony represents the spiritual birth 
of the Arya, and all its parts are significant. As spirits 
are sexless, the kaupina symbolically makes him 
sexless, and being such the Brahmachari is bound to 
lead a life of chastity or celibacy. The new garment 

^ loc. cit.f ii, 37, 38. 

® loc. ciU, i, 14, 37. 

® These significant symbols have been dropped in modem India, 
and all castes wear the same. 

• See, for full details, the 8hS,nkhdyana Qrhya-Suira, II, i — vi. 
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represents the new body. The girdle is wound round 
thrice to show that the boy has to study the Samhitas, 
the Brahma nas and the Upanishats. The skin 
represents the ascetic life he should lead. 

The sacrificial thread consists of three threads, 
knotted together, ancf signifies the various triads 
which exist in the universe ; the triple nature <j'f 
Spirit, Sat-Chit-Ananda ; the triple nature of matter, 
Sattva, Rajas, Tamas ; the Trirnurti; the triple 
Jivatma, Jnana-Ichchhri-Kriya; the three words, 
Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svah ; mind, speech and body, each 
again divided into three as regards action ; and so on. 
And he who wears the thread should exercise a triple 
control, over his mind, speech and body.^ 

The staff represents, as a rod, like the triple wand 
of the Sannyasi, the control that a student should 
exercise over thoughts, words and actions. 

5 ll^ 

The rod that rules the voice, the rod that rules 
the mind, the rod that rules the acts — he in whose 
Buddhi these are maintained is called a Tridandi. 

‘‘ The man who exercises this triple rod in respect 
to all creatures, controlling desire and anger, he 
attains perfection.” 

^ See Manusmrtiy xii, 4 — 11. 

* Ibtd., xii, 10, i I . 
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Then came the end of the student stage, the 
Samavarjanam ; the pupil presented his teachef 
with a gift, and received permission to take the 
formal bath, which marked the close of his pupilage. 

M ^ 'TR jftcsrr ^TI iC 

To the teacher having given what is wished for, 
let him bathe with liis permission, liaving completed 
the Vedas, the Vratas, or both.’^ 

Then he returned home and performed the Sama- 
vartanam, the returning ceremony. He was then 
called a Snataka, and was ready to marry and enter 
the household state. 

%3fr ^Tr4 li^ 

Having bathed, with the permission of his 
teacher, and having becmme Samfivrtta (returned) 
according to rule, let a twice-born nnin marry a wife 
of his caste, endowed with auspicious marks. 

Thus closed the student stage, and with the Vivaha, 
the marriage, the life of the lionseholder began. Now 
he was to take up his duties as man and begin the 
payment of his debts by sacrifice, by study and by 
begetting children. 

The ceremonies accompanying marriage vary much 
with local custom, and the simple and dignified 

* Tdjnavalkya, i, 51. 

^ Manunmrtiy iii, 4. 
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original ceremony has become much overlaid by 
show and pomp. The Vaidika mantras show the 
spirit in which marriage should be undertaken, and 
it is these which the true Aryan should lay stress on, 
not the modern glitter and show. 

The Sukta of Surya s bridal gives a picture of the 
marriage ceremony. 

II 

JnlMcMiij i 

t^TTT q?IT 5T?# 

ll" 

Go to the house as the house’s mistress ; as ruler, 
speak thou to the household folk. 

‘‘ Here be thou beloved with thy children ; in this 
house be vigilant to rule thy household. With this 
man, thy husband, be productive ; speak ye to your 
household-folk full of years.” 

The bridegroom speaks to the bride : 

^ ^ w qcPfT 5R:5[f^srm: f 

I take thy hand for good fortune ; mayst thou 
grow old with me, thy husband.” 

^ Rgveda^ X, Ixxxv, 26, 27. 

2 ibid.^Se, 
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They walk round water and the sacred fire 
hand in hand, and the bride sacrifices grains in the 
fire, praying : 

• ^ 

‘‘ May my husband live long ; may my kinsfolk 
increase.’^ 

Agni is said to give the bride to the bridegroom, 
he who is ever the Lord of the Hearth. 

The Sukta prays, when the bride goes to her new 
home : 




1 

2 


‘‘ Here dwell ye, be not parted ; enjoy full age. 
Play and rejoice with sons and grandsons in your 
own house. 

And it prays that the bride, lovely and gentle- 
hearted, may bring bliss to the home, to men and 
animals, ruling the home, pious, mother of heroes. 

The law of marriage is given by Manu : 


?r«iT 1 I 


^ Shankhayana’s Qrhya-SutraSf 1, xiv, i. 
* ^vefUj X, Ixxxv, 42. 

® Manusmrfif ix, 101, 102. 
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“ Let there be faithfulness to each other ^ until 
death ; this, in short, should be known as the highest 
duty of husband and wife. 

So let husbarid and wife ever strive, doing all 
their duties, that they may not, separating from each 
other, wander apart. 

Such was the Aryan ideal of marriage, perfect 
faith of each to each till death, and Aryan literature 
shoAVS how nobly that ideal was fulfilled. Let the 
student look on marriage in the old light, and we 
may see men and women again of the old type. 

Thus, in the ancient days, was the young man 
launched into manhood, with mantras and with 
prayers ; but Graufama’s saying must ever be laid 
to heart : 

“ He who has the forty-two Samskaras, but has 
not the eight virtues of the Self, will not obtain 
Brahman, nor will he go to Brahmaloka. But he 
who has only a part of the forty- two Samskaras but 
has the eight virtues of the Self, he will attain to 
Brahman and go to Brahmaloka.’’ 



CHAPTER 11 


SHRADDHA 

The longer lists of Siiinskaras include the various 
ceremonies performed on behalf of those who have 
departed from the physical world, the ceremonies that 
fall under the general name of Shraddham. 

The Aryan has never felt the presence of a thick barrier 
between the visible and invisible worlds, between the 
living ’’ and the dead All his religion brings the 
invisible worlds into continual contact with the visible^ 
the Devas are as real as the men. And he recognises 
the continued existence of the Jivatma so vividly that 
the death of the body is not to him a matter of terror 
and anxiety, but a habitual thought, and the deadr” 
are never regarded as dead, but merely as living 
elsewhere. The habitual thought of transmigration, 
linking life with life, reduces any particular death to 
a mere incident in an indefinite series, and the Jivatma, 
not the body, assumes predominant importance. Still 
more vividly is this idea that the Jivatma is 
the man impressed on the minds of Aryans by the 
recurring Shraddhas, in which the continued exis- 
tence of those who have left the physical world is 
2 
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brought before the eyes of the present dwellers 'Upon 
earth. 

The duties an Aryan owes to the dead commence 
from the moment the life departs, and are divided 
into two classes — Preta-kriya and Pitr-kriya or 
Shraddha — funeral aiid ancestral ceremonies. The 
dead is called the Pretah, the departed, till 1;he 
Sapindikaraiia is performed, when he becomes a Pitr. 

At death the man, clothed in the Pranarnaya-kosha, 
leaves the Annamaya-kosha, and as all the Vaidika 
Samskaras have been framed to help the processes of 
nature, the Preta-kriya is intended to neutralise the 
tendency of the Pranamaya-kosha to hang about the 
Annamaya-kosha as long as the latter is whole, and 
thus to retain the real man in Bhurloka after the 
normal course of nature requires him to leave it. 

The first important thing to be done is to destroy 
the Annamaya-kosha, and this is done by cremation. 
In the words of the Chhdndogyopanishat : 

I ^ 

They carry him who has departed, as ordained, to 
the fire whence he came, whence he was born.’’ 

Before the fire is applied to the corpse, the cele- 
brant walks three times round the spot where it is 
laid, and sprinkles water on it with the verse Rg- 
veda, X, xiv, 9 : 

31^ cftrT fiR I 


1 V, ix, 2. 
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Go away, withdraw, and depart from here. 

While the body is burning, R^veda, X, xiv, 7 : 

^ ^ I 

Go on, go on, on the Aiiciept paths,^^ is to be 
recited. 

*On the third day after the cremation the remnants 
of the bones are gathered and buried, or thrown into 
running water, thus completing the disintegration 
of the Annamaya-kosha. The Pranamaya-kosha then 
rapidly disintegrates. 

The next work to be done is to help to disinte- 
grate the lowest part of tlie Manomaya-kosha and 
thus change the Preta, the departed, into the Ihtr, 
the ancestor. 

For this purpose have been framed the Fkoddish- 
ta-shraddha and the Sapindana-shraddha. The Eko- 
ddishta-shraddha is one directed to a single dead 
person, whereas a Shraddha proper is dire(;ted to three 
generations of Pitrs or to all I^itrs. The offerings 
connected with it are intended to be offered during 
a whole year. No avAhana, inviting, tak63s place in 
this ceremony, nor the putting of food into the fire, 
nor do the Vishvedevas take part in it.^ 

The Ekoddishta-shraddhas are completed by the 
performance, of the Sapindikarana, the reception of the 
Preta into the community of the Pitrs. According to 
Shahkhayana, the celebrant fills four water-pots with 
sesamum, scents, and water — three for the fathers, 

^ Shankhayana’s Orhya-Su^ran^ iv, 2, 5. 
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one for the newly dead person — and pours 
the pot that belongs to the newly dead person into 
the pots of the Pitrs with the two verses, Vajasarieya- 
Samhita, xix, 45, 46.* 

If these ceremonies should be properly performed, 
the subtle parts c^f tlie offerings made during their 
performance feed the deceased till he goes to Pitrlok^. 
The mantras facilitate his passage thereto and he 
takes his place among the Pitrs. 

Then the fourth is dropped,’’ i.e., in the ceremonies 
the great-grandfather of the deceased person is not 
invoked, the deceased, his fatlier and grandfather 
forming three Pitrs. 

The numerous periodical ceremonies that are per- 
formed to the Pitrs proper are technically Shradjdhas. 
At a Shraddha the Pitrs are the deities to whom the 
^sacrifice is offered ; the Brahma nas who are fed 
represent the Ahavainya fire.^ 

The Abhudayika-shraddhas or Nandi-shraddhas 
:are performed on the occasions of rejoicings, such 
:as the birth of a son, the marriage of a son or daugh- 
ter, namakarana, jatakarma, chudakarana, etc. In 
this ceremony the Nandimukha Pitrs glad-faced 
ancestors, those that have gone to the Svargaloka, 
are invoked, and an even number of Brahmanas are 
fed in the forenoon. 

Of all the ancient ceremonies, Shraddhas alone are 
still performed with any appreciable degree of re- 
ligious fervour and it is hoped that an intelligent 

^ ihid.y iv, 3. 

^ Apastamba’s Dharma -Sutras ^ 11, vii, 16 (3). 
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understanding of the rational basis of them will increase 
the Shraddha, faith, without which a Shraddha can- 
not properly deserve the name. 

We shall see, in studying the five Daily Sacrifices — 
Chapter IV — that the Pitr-Yajna has its place 
among them. On the new-rndon day this is followed 
b^ the monthly Shraddha ceremony, called the 
Pindanvaharyakam, and Pdr- 

vana-shraddham, one of the seven Pakayajfiah, 

or sacrifices with baked offerings. 

Sacrifices to the Pitrs are offered in the afternoon, 
facing south,^ and the ground should slope south- 
wards.* On the new-moon day, Kusha or Darbha 
grass is arranged for seats, and an odd number 
of Brahmanas are invited. (Ireat stress is laid on 
the character and learning of these Brahmanas. 

^ ^ ii® 

As the sower having sown seed in barren soil, 
obtains no harvest, so the giver, having given sacri- 
ficial food to one ignorant of the Rchas, obtains no 
harvest. 






^ Apastamba’s Yajfin-Parhihdshd, sutra, lx. 

* Mnnuftrnrii, iii, 206. 

® ibid., U2. 

* ibid., iii, 97. 
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The offerings of ignorant men to Devas^ ana 
Pitrs perish, being gifts from deluded givers to 
Brahmanas who are aslies.” 

( 

A Brahmana who is ignorant goeth out like a 
grass fire ; to him sacrificial food ought not to be given ; 
offerings are not poured into ashes.” 

So, also, Hiranjakeshin says that the Brahmanas 
invited to the Shraddha must be pure and versed in 
the mantras.^ 

Having gathered these and prepared the materials 
for the sacrifice, aiid offered Havih in the Dakshinagni, 
the sacrificer calls to the Pitrs, and sprinkles water. 
According to Manu, he should make three cakes, 
offering them to his father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather, pour out water near the cakes, and give 
to the Brahmanas very small portions of them ; after 
this the Brahmanas should be fed in the afternoon.^ 
In the Grhy a- Sutras it is directed that the Brahmanas 
are first fed, and that then the offerings are to be 
made to the Pitrs. The domestic Bali offerings 
should follow the Shraddha.'* 

Similar ceremonies may be performed in the dark 
fortnight, and the Ash taka ceremony is sometimes 
offered to the Pitrs. 

1 ibid., 168. 

^ Qrhfja-8u(rns^ II, iv, 10. 

^ Manuamr^i^ iii, 208 — 237. 

* ibid., 266. 
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It must be remembered that Pitrloka and Pre^aloka, 
or Yamaloka, are both regions in Bhuvarloka, 
and influence from the earth, Bhurloka, reaches 
both of these. The influence of Pinda offerings 
reaches throughout Pretaloka ; the three higher 
generations (fourth, fifth ajid si^\th) are affected 
by offerings of remnants of food. Including the 
offerer, only seven generations can mutually influence 
each other by the giving and receiving of food. 
Three generations beyond these can receive only 
libations of water. Influence from below can go no 
further, for by that time an average man is supposed 
to have passed into Svarga, and the whole object of 
Shraddha is to facilitate his passage thither. 

The general principles of the Shraddha of a person 
recently departed are adaptations of the principles 
underlying all Samskaras. 

Shraddhas may, generally speaking, be regarded 
as serving the same purpose with reference to the 
subtler bodies, as is served by the prenatal and natal 
Samskaras with reference to the gross physical body. 
Having helped the Jiva^ma going from here to a fair 
birth in the other world, the human helper has 
completed his duty, and cannot go any further or 
give other help. The agencies of the other world 
thereafter take up the Jivatma into their own exclusive 
charge. 



CHAPTER III 


SHAUCHAM 

The rules for purifying the body are based on 
scientific facts as to the Annainaya- and Pranamaya- 
koshas. 

The Annamaya-kosha is composed of solids, liquids 
and gases, and infinitesimal particles of these are 
constantly passing off from the body. Apart al- 
together from the obvious daily losses sustained by the 
body in the excrements and sweat, there is this cease- 
less emission of minute particles, alike in night and 
day, whether the body is waking or sleeping. The 
body is like a fountain, throwing off a constant spray. 
Every physical object is in this condition, stones, 
trees, animals, men ; all are ceaselessly throwing off 
these tiny particles, invisible because of their extreme 
minuteness, and are, as ceaselessly, receiving the rain 
of particles from others which fills the air in which 
they live, and which they breathe in with every 
breath. A continual interchange is thus going on 
between all physical bodies ; no one can approach 
another without being sprinkled by the other, and 
sprinkling him in turn, with particles from their 
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respective bodies. Everything a man goes near 
receives some particles from his body ; every object he 
touches retains a minute portion of his body on its 
surface; his clothes, his house, his furniture, all receive 
from him this rain of particles, and rain particles from 
themselves on him in turn. 

The Pranarnaya-kosha, composed of the physical 
etTiers and animated by the life-energies, affects all 
around it, and is affected by all around it, not by 
emitting or receiving particles, but by sending out, 
and being played upon by, vibrations which cause 
waves, currents, in the etheric matter. The life-waves, 
magnetism-waves, go out from each man as ceaselessly 
as the fine rain of particles from his Annamaya-kosha. 
And similar waves from others play upon him, as 
ceaselessly as the fine rain of particles from others 
falls on him. 

Thus every man is being affected by others, and is 
affecting them, in the physical world, in these two 
ways : by a rain of particles given off from the 
Annamaya-kosha, and by waves given ()fF from the 
Pranamaya-kosha. 

The object of the rules of Shaucham is to 
make this inevitable influence of one person on 
another a source of health instead of a source of 
disease, and also to preserve and strengthen the 
bodily and mental health of the performer. The 
Annamaya-kosha is to be kept scrupulously clean, so 
that it may send off a rain of health on every one and 
everything that is near it ; and the Pranamaya-kosha 
is to be reached by the mantra-produced vibrations in 
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the etheric matter which permeates the things. used 
in the ceremonies — as etheric matter permeates 
everything — so that these vibrations may act benefici- 
ally on it, and may cleanse and purify it. 

The rules affecting bodily cleanliness are definite 
and strict. On rising} the calls of nature are first to 
be attended to,^ plenty of water being used for cleans- 
ing purposes, and then the mouth and teeth are to fee 
washed, and a bath taken. A man is to be careful 
that no unclean matter remains near his dwelling ; 

^ 11 ^ 

Far from his dwelling let him cast excrement, far 
the water used for washing his feet, far the leavings 
of food, and bath-waters.” 

Much disease is caused by the neglect of this rule, 
the filthy surroundings of dwellings causing ill-health 
and general loss of vigour. In modern city life, the 
community takes on this duty by an organised system 
of drainage, but this should be on the same principle of 
conveying noxious matters far away from all habita- 
tions ; and it is part of the duty of a good citizen to 
see that rivers in the neighbourhood of cities are not 
poisoned, nor filth allowed to accumulate to the 
injury of the public health. 

A man must wash, in some cases bathe the whole 
body, before taking part in any religious ceremony, 
and sip water with appropriate mantras. 

^ Mnnusinrti^ iv, 46 — 52, 66—152. 

* ibid., iv, i51. 
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Being purified by sipping water, he shall always 
daily worship in tlie two tw^liglits with a collected 
mind, in a pure place, performing*Japa according to 
rifle.” 

He must wash before and after meals. 


3 ^ 


^ 11 ^ 


“ Having washed, the twice-born should eat food 
always with a collected mind ; having eaten, let him 
wash well with water, sprinkling tlie sense-organs.” 

If a man has touched anything impure, a person or 
an object, 

I* 


by bathing he is purified. ” 

C 

“ By earth and water that which should be made 
pure is purified. ” 

These are the two great purifiers, though alkalies 
and acids may be used for cleaning copper, iron, 
brass, pewter, tin and lead ; earthen vessels can be 

^ Munusmrti, ii, 222. 

* ibid., ii, 53. 

* ibid., V, 86. 

* ibid., 108. 
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purified by burning, houses by sweeping, co>vtlung 
and whitewash ; other methods are given for special 
substances. So long as any smell or stain remains 
on an object it is not to be considered pure.^ 

^ ii® 

‘‘ Wisdom, austerity, fire, food, earth, mind, water, 
plastering, wind, rites, the sun and time, are the 
purifiers of human beings. 

But no body can be truly pure unless the mind and 
heart be pure : 

3j^r il® 

‘‘ The body is purified by water, the mind by truth, 
the soul by knowledge and austerity, the reason by 
wisdom.’’ 

Besides the impurities due to obvious causes, 
the birth or death of Sapindas, or of relatives not 
Sapipdas, causes impure magnetic currents in the 
Prapamaya-kosha and therefore sullies the Anna- 
maya-kosha. In the case of Sapindas, the impurity 
lasts from ten days to one month according to the 
caste of the parties concerned. In the case of the 
death of little children the impurity lasts for a very 
short time. 

^ Manusmfii^ 105 — 127. 

^ ibid., 105! 

* ibid., V, 109. 
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The relationship of Sapinda ceases with the 
seventh remove of relationship through males. In 
the case of relations not Sapii^idas, the impurity 
lasts three days, or less, decreasing according to the 
remoteness of the relationship. During the period 
of impurity sacrificial oblations#, recitation of mantras, 
and some other religious duties have to be given up. 
No one must eat the food of, or touch, one impure. 
But the customs vary much in these respects in the 
different parts of tlie country and even the word 
Sapinda is differently interpreted. 

Further details may be studied in the Smrtis, 
and may be applied by the student to his own life, 
in conformity with caste and family customs and 
having regard to the changed conditions of life. 
Infectious diseases of all kinds run riot where the 
rules of individual purity are disregarded, and where 
houses, clothes and articles in daily use are not 
scrupulously cleaned. Modern science is re-estab- 
lishing, with infinite labour and pains, the facts on 
which these ancient rules were based, and a clear 
understanding of the reason for their imposition will 
render obedience to them willing and cheerful. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FIVE DAILY SACRIFICES 

The application of the great Law of Sacrifice to the 
daily life of the Aryan was made by the laying down 
of rules for making sacrifices, by which he gradually 
learned to regard himself as part of a connected 
whole, a whole of which the parts were mutually 
interdependent, owing to each other^s mutual aid and 
support. When this lesson had been thoroughly 
assimilated, then, and then only, might the man lay 
aside these duties, entering on the life of the 
Sannyasi who, having sacrificed all his possessions 
and himself, had nothing left to offer. 

The various bodies or vehicles of man are nourished 
and helped to grow severally, by tlie initial energy 
received from parents, by food, by sympathy and 
help from his fellow-beings, by magnetic influences, 
and by knowledge and illumination. He therefore 
owes a fivefold debt to nature : and it is but meet and 
proper that, if he would flourish, he should fully 
recognise his indebtedness and do his best to pay 
back his debt. As stated before, he is not an isolated 
creature, and his whole well-being depends upon his 
co-operation with nature, which works not so much 
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for the exaltation of individuals as for the steady 
evolution of all creation. The sacrifices prescribed by 
Hindu lawgivers are nothing more than an enumera- 
tion of the duties which thus devolve on every man. 
They embrace all the planes of his existence, and are 
therefore conducive to his highest growth. 

.There are thus five Maluiyajnrih, great 

sacrifices, to be ofPered every day, and seven 
Pakayajfiah, literally cooked sacrifices, occurring at 
stated intervals. In addition to tliese, there are the 
fourteen Shrauta sacrifices, divided into 
Havir-yajnah, offerings of grains, etc., and ^ppRifp., 
Soma-yajfiah, offerings of Soma. Some of these are 
of daily, others of occasional, obligation. 

The five great sacrifices are as follows : 

1. Brahma-yajnah, (*alled also 

Veda-yajnah, Sacrifice to Brahman 
or the Vedas. 

2. Peva-yajnah, Sacrifice to Devas. 

3. Pitr-yi^'jfiah, Sacrifice to Pitrs. 

4. Bhuta-yajnah, Sacrifice to Bhutas. 

5. Manushya-yajnah, Sacrifice to men. 
These are laid down by Manu among the duties of 
the householder. 

srfRir: i 

% Ik in 4k ik % 
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'®r frf %r rr«n sif?r^ ^ i 
p sTT^g ^ T‘in?irF5r^^ ii 
^rqtsf^r f?fir ^w: sTf^n i 

501^ |rr srT%?r ii 

H 3^ f| II 


** Teaching is the Brahiria sacrifice, Tarpana (the 
offering of water) is the Pitr sacrifice, Hoina (the 
pouring into the fire) the l)eva sacrifice, Bali (food) 
is the Bhuta sacrifice, hospitality to guests the 
Manushya sacrifice. 

* * -K- * * 

‘‘ They call the five sacrifices Ahuta, Huta, Fraliuta, 
Brahmya-huta, and Prashita. 

Japa is Ahuta, Hoina is Hufa, the Bali given to 
Bhutas is Prahuta, respectful reception of the tAvice- 
born is Brahmya-huta, and the E^itr-tarpana is 
Prasliiia. 

Let a man ever engage in Veda study, and in the 
rites of the Devas ; engaged in the rites of the Devas, 
he supports the movable and immovable kingdoms.” 

And again : 





3?t^%nf5r ^^F^orr ii^ 


^ Manusmrtij iii, 70, 73 — 75. 
* ihid.y iii, 80. 
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The Rshis, the Pitrs, the Devas, the Bhutas and 
guests expect (help) from the householders : hence he 
who knows should give to them. 

Let him worship, according to the rule, the Rshis 
with Veda study, the Devas with Honia, the Pi^rs 
with Shraddha, men with food, and the Bhutas with 
Bali.’’ 

We have here very plainly indicated tlie nature 
of the sacrifices to be offered ; the sacrifice to Brahman, 
called also that of the Vedas and the Rshis, is study 
and teaching : this is a duty every man owes to the 
Supreme — to cultivate his intelligence and to share 
his knowledge with others. Kvery day the Aryan 
should devote a portion of time to study ; the man 
who lives without daily study becomes frivolous and 
useless. This duty is enjoined by the first of the 
great sacrifices. 

Then comes the sacrifice to the Devas — the recogni- 
tion of the debt due to those who guide nature, and 
the feeding ” them by pouring ghee into the fire, the 
Homa sacrifice. The Devas are nourished by exhala- 
tions as men by food, their subtle bodies needing no 
coarser sustenance. 

The sacrifice to the Pitrs follows, consisting of tlie 
offerings of cakes and water. The Pitrs are the sons 
of Marichi and the Rshis produced by Manu, and are 
of many classes, the progenitors of the various divine 
and human races. From the Somasad Pitrs the 
Sadhyas and pure Brahmanas are descended, and 
from the Agnishvatta Pitrs the Devas and also 
some Brahma^ias. The Daityas, Danavas, Yakshas, 
3 
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Gandharvas, Uragas, Ra-kshasas, Suparnas and Kin- 
naras descend from the Barhishad Pitrs, as do also some 
Brahman as. The Pitrs of Kshattriyas are the Havir- 
bhuks, of Vaishyas the Ajyapas, of Shudras the 
Sukiilins. Countless descendants become associated 
with them, so tha,t thd sacrifice may be said to be to 
ancestors. In this a man is taught to remember the 
immense debt he owes the past, and to regard 
with loving gratitude those wliose labours have be- 
queathed to him the accumulated stores of wealth, 
learning and civilisation. He is reminded also of the 
time when he will pass into the great ancestral host, 
and of his duty to hand down to posterity the legacy 
he has received, enriched, not diminislied, by his life; 
The full meaning of descent from Pitrs is ascertain- 
able only by study of occult science. 

The sacrifice to Bhutas consists of Bali, or offer- 
ings of food placed on the ground in all directions, 
intended for various beings of tlie invisible worlds, 
and also for stray animals of all kinds and wandering 
outcasts and diseased persons. The injunction as to 
this should be remembered ; 

sTR^TRr filfforr ^ iC 

^^Let him gently place on the ground (food) for 
dogs, outcastes, Shva-pachas, those diseased from sins, 
crows and insects.” 

It is not to be thrown down carelessly and con- 
temptuously, but put there gently, so that it may not 

' Manusmftif iii, 92. 
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be soiled or injured. It is a sacrifice, to be reverently 
performed, the recognition of duty to inferiors, 
however degraded. 

Lastly comes the sacrifice to men, the feeding of 
guests — or generally of the poor — the giving of food 
to the houseless and the student : 



‘‘The Bali offering made, let liim feed first tlie 
guest, and let him give food, according to rule, to a 
beggar and a student.’’ 

In this man is taught liis duty to his brother-men, 
his duty of brotherly help and kindness. He feeds 
humanity in feeding some of its poorer members, and 
learns tenderness and compassion. The giving of 
food is illustrative of all supply of human needs. 
Manushya-yajha includes all philanthropic actions. 
As in the old days, want of food was the chief want 
of man, that is mentioned prominently. The corn- 
plexities of life have given rise to other wants now. 
But they are all included in the Manushya-yajha,^ 
provided they are legitimate wants, and it becomes 
the duty of each man to remove them, so far as lies in 
his power. 

Thus these five great sacrifices embrace man’s duty 
to all the beings round him ; and the man who truly 
performs them in spirit as well as in letter, day by 
dav, is doing his share in turning the wheel of life 

» Manusmrth 
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and is preparing for himself a happy future. We 
may glance briefly at the other sacrifices. 

The Paka-yajnas are seven in number ; 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. arnTfT^ 

7. 


Pit r-shrad d ham . 
Parvana-shraddham. 
Ash taka. 

Shravani 

Ashvayujih. 

Agrahayani. 

Chaitri. 


The first two of these are ceremonies in honour 
of the Pitfs, and have been dealt with in Chapter II 
under Shraddha. The remainder, except the fourth, 
are now rarely met with. 

The fourteen Shrauta sacrifices are as follows : 

The seven Haviryajnas : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. aTWJT’T 

5 . 

6 . 

7. #n?TTM: 


Agnyadheyam. 

Agnihotrain. 

Par sha-pur namasam . 

Agrayapam. 

Chaturmasyam. 

Nirudha-pashu-bandhah. 

Sau^ramapih. 


In these milk, ghee, grains of various kinds, and 
cakes were offered, and Manu says that a Brahmapa 
should daily offer the Agnihotra in the morning 
and evening, the Darsha and Purnamasa at the end 
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of each fortnight, the Agrayana witli new grain — 
before which the new grain should not be used — the 
Chaturmasya at the end of the three seasons, the 
Nirudha-pashu-bandha at the solstices.^ 

The seven Sornayajnas are : 

1. j^gnishtoniah. 

• 2. At 3 ^agnishtomah. 

3. Ukthyah. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


Shodashl 

Viijapeyah. 

Atiratrah. 


7 . 


Aptoryarnah. 


In these sacrifices Brahrnapa priests must be em- 
ployed, the number varying with tlie sacrifice, the 
man on whose behalf they are offered being called 
the Yajamanah ; the husband and wife light 

the three sacred fires — the Ahavaniya fire on the 
east, for offerings to the Devas ; the Dakshina fire 
on the south, for performing the duties to the Pitrs ; 
the Garhapatya fire on the west ; sometimes a fourth 
is mentioned, the Anvaharya — and these are not 
allowed to go out; this is the Agnyadhana ceremony. 
All the Shrauta sacrifices are offered infthese. 

According to some authors, the domestic or 
household — the Avasa^hya or Vaivahika — fire is 
lighted by the student on his return home when his 
pupilage is completed, but on this point there are 

^ Manusmr(i^ iv, 25, 26. 
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many varieties of custom. The Paka-yajnas are 
offered in the household fire. 

A description of the daily life of a Brahrnana is 
given in the Ahniha-Sutr avail and may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

He should wak^e upiin the Brahma-muhurta^ and 
think of pharma and Artha, of the evils of the bod^, 
and of the Vedas. At the dawn he should rise, follow 
the Shaucha rules, and take his bath, then performing 
Sandhya. Then he should perform the Agnihotra, 
and worship the Devas and the Gurus (teacher and 
parents). After this he should study the Vedas and 
Vedithgas. Then he should work for those dependent 
on him — parents, guru, wife, children, relatives, friends, 
the aged, infirm and friendless poor, and those who 
have no means. Then he should bathe, perform the 
midday Sandhya, feed the Pitrs, Devas, men and 
animals, and take his own meal. After this he should 
read Puranas, Itihasa, and Dharmashastras, avoiding 
idle talk and discussion. Then he should go out, visit 
temples and friends, returning to his evening Sandhya 
and Agnihotra. After this he should eat, attend to 
any family duties, and finally, after a brief reading of 
the Vedas, retire to bed. Any special duty should be 
attended to jpv^hen it presents itself ; as to these no 
rule can be laid down. 

The general principle of this is that a man’s life 
should be orderly, regulated, and balanced, due time 

^ Edited by Pandit Vaidyanarayana Vitthala. 

* There are thirty Muhurtas in 24 hours, a Muhurta being 48 
minutes. The Brahma-muhurta is the third Muhurta of the last 
quarter of the night. 
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being given to each part of his duty so that none 
should be slighted or omitted, and none allowed to 
monopolise his time. Above all he should realise the 
idea that man has no separate individual existence, 
but is indissoluldy linked with the universe, and his 
whole life must be a life of srkcrifi(^e and duties, if he 
is to fulfil the very law of his being. Such deliberate 
regulation of life is wise — necessary, even, if the most 
is to be made of life — and conduces to peacefulness 
and absence of hurry. In modern life the details 
cannot be carried out but the general principle of 
regularity, balance and a sustained spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and dut}^ should be maintained, so that all-round 
and harmonious progress may be made 



CHAPTER V 


WORSHIP 

We have already seen that the work of the Devas 
was recognised and duly honoured among the Aryans, 
and that the duty of sacrificing for their support was 
regularly performed. But the truly religious man’s 
relations with the invisible Powers are not confined 
to these regular and formal sacrifices. Ishvara 
Himself, the Supreme Lord, will attract the heart of 
the thoughtful and pious man, who sees, beyond these 
many ministers, the King Himself, the ruling Power 
of His universe, the life and support of Devas and 
men alike. It is towards Him that love and devotion 
naturally rise — the human spirit, who is His offspring, 
a fragment of Himself, seeking to rise and unite 
himself to his Parent. These feelings cannot find 
satisfaction in sacrifices offered to Devas, connected 
as they are|||^'ith the outer worlds, with the Not-Self ; 
they seek after the inner, the deepest, the very Self, 
and remain craving and unsatisfied until they rest 
in Him. 

Worship is the expression of this craving of the 
part for the whole, of the separate for the One, and 
is not only due from man to the source of his life, but 
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is a necessary stage in the evolution of all those higher 
qualities in the Jivatma which make possible his 
liberation and his union with the Supreme. An 
Object of worship is therefore necessary to man. 

That Object will always be, to the worshipper, the 
Supreme Being. He will k^iow tintellectually that 
the Object of his worship is a Form of manifestation 
of the Supreme, but emotionally that Form is the 
Supreme — as in truth it is, altliough the Supreme 
includes and transcends all forms. 

Now a Form is necessary for worship. The Nirguna 
Brahman, the Absolute, the All, cannot be an Object 
of worship. It is not an Object, but is beyond all 
Subject and Object, including all, inseparate. But 
from That 

3TJn^ ^ Ip 

Words return with the mind, not having reached.^’ 

Words fall into silence, mind disappears, It is all 
in all. 

The Saguna Brahman may be the Object of 
worship for those whose minds are of a metaphysical 
nature, and who find rest and peace in the contem- 
plation of Brahman in His own nature as Sat-Chit- 
Ananda, the Universal Self, the One, ^e Supreme. 
Such contemplation is worship of a lofty kind, and is 
peculiarly congenial to philosophic minds, who find in 
it the sense of peace, rest, unity, which they cannot 
feel in any more limited conception. But to most it 
is easier to rise to Him through His manifestation as 

^ Taiitirlyopanifhat, lly iv, 1. 
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the Lord and Life of His worlds, or through one of 
the manifestations, as Mahadeva, Niirayana, or more 
concrete yet, Shri Hama or Hhrl Krshna, or other 
embodiment. These arouse in them the Ehakti, the 
love and devotion, which the other conception fails to 
stir, and all the tendAls of the human heart wind 
themselves round such an image, and lift the heart 
into Ananda, into bliss unspeakable. 

Whether one of these two ways is the better is an 
oft-disputed question, and the answerers on either side 
are apt to be impatient with those on the other, 
intolerant of the uncongenial way. But the answer 
has been given with perfect wisdom and all-embracing 
comprehension by Shri Krshna Himself. Arjuna was 
troubled by the question five thousand years ago, and 
put it to his divine Teacher : 




t grRWT w: II 

^ sngsrfNr ?TWq TirTT: II 
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qiTR W «!rFF?T ^'TFR II 

^ f^R'IT^ ?PRT^%?T%rFnq: II ' 

* . 

Those Bhaktas, who, ever controlled, worship 
ThTee, and those also (who worship) the Indestructible, 
the Unmanifested, of these which are the more skilled 
in Yoga ? 

The Blessed Lord said : 

They who with Manas fixed on Me, ever controlled, 
worship Me, with faith supreme endowed, these I 
hold as best in Yoga. 

“ They who worship the Indestructilde, the 
Ineffable, the Unmanifested, the Omnipresent, the 
Unthinkable, the Unchangeable, tlie Immutable, the 
Eternal. 

** Renouncing and subduing the senses, everywhere 
equal-minded, in the welfare of all creatures rejoicing, 
these also come unto Me. 

Greater is the difficulty of those whose minds are 
set on the Unmanifested, for the path of the Unmani- 
fested is hard for the embodied to reach. 

Those verily who, renouncing all actions in Me 
and intent on Me, worship, meditating on Me with 
whole-hearted Yoga, 

These I speedily lift up from the ocean of death 
and existence, O Part ha, their minds being fixed on 
Me.^^ 


Bhayavad-Qltd, xii, 1 — 7 . 
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This is the final answer; both achieve, both gain 
Mukti, but the worship of Ishvara in a Form is easier 
than the worship of Him without a Form, and escape 
from the cycle of rebirth is easier for thooe who thus 
worship. 

The simplest iforrrf> of worship is that generally 
spoken of as Puja, in which an image representing 
some divine Form is used as the Object, and the fee- 
ing thus represented is adored ; flowers are used, as 
beautiful symbols of the heart-flowers of love and 
reverence ; water is sanctified witli a mantra, poured 
on the image, and sprinkled over the worshipper; a 
mantra, in which the name of the Object of worship 
occurs, is repeated inaudibly a certain number of times> 
and the invisible bodies are thus rendered receptive 
of His influence, as before explained (see p. 4 ). 

Then the worshipper passes on according to his 
nature into spontaneous praise or prayer, aspiration 
and meditation, and becoming oblivious of the extern- 
al object, rising to the One imaged in that object, and 
often feeling His presence, becomes suffused with 
peace and bliss. Such worship steadies the mind, 
purifies and ennobles the emotions, and stimulates the 
unfolding of the germinal spiritual faculties. 

The use of an image in such worship is often found 
most helpful, and is wellnigh universal. It gives an 
object to which the mind can at first be directed and 
thus steadiness is obtained. If it be well chosen, it 
will attract the emotions, and the symbols, alwayt 
present in such an image, will direct the mind to the 
characteristic properties of the Object of worship. 
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Thus the Lihgam is the symbol of the great Pillar 
of Fire, which is the most characteristic manifestation 
of Mahadeva, the destroying element which consumes 
all dross but only purifies the gold. The four-armed 
Vishnu represents the protecting support of the deity, 
whose arms uphold and protect*the four quarters, and 
th§ objects held in the hands are symbols of His 
creative, ruling, destroying, forces, and of tlie universe 
He governs. The Salagrama is used in the house- 
hold as the symbol of Vishnu. But all these are already 
familiar. 

When the worshipper passes from the external 
worship to the internal, the image is reproduced 
mentally and carries him on into the invisible world, 
where it may change into a living Form, animated by 
the One it represents. Further, a properly prepared 
image — sanctified by mantras and by the daily renewed 
forces of the worshipper^s devotion — becomes a strong 
magnetic centre from which issue powerful vibrations, 
which regularise and steady the invisible bodies of 
the worshipper, and thus assist him in gaining the 
quiet and peaceful conditions necessary for effective 
prayer and meditation. 

Apart from these definite uses, the Bhak^a feels a 
pleasure in contemplating such an image, similar in 
kind to, but greater in degree than, any one finds in 
having with him the picture of a beloved but absent 
friend. 

For all these reasons, no one should object to the 
use of images in religious worship by those who find 
them helpful ; nor should any one try to force their 
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use on those who are not helped by them. Tolerrance 
in these matters is the mark of the truly religious 
man. 

The special Form to which Puja is addressed is 
sometimes the Kula-deva, or Kula-devi, the family 
Peva or Devi, <and ‘'sometimes is the one chosen 
for the worshipper by his (luru, or chosen by liyn- 
self as the one which most appeals to him. This 
Form is the Ishta-deva, the Deva sacrificed to, or 
desired. 

Other forms of worship are generally classed under 
the name Upasana. Flowers are not employed, nor 
is an image necessary, though it is often used, for the 
reasons already given. 1fiie daily Sandliya is a form 
of such worship in which all students should be 
properly instructed. It is of two types, Vaidika and 
Tantrika, and varies according to caste and family 
customs. The complicated Sandliya ceremony as 
performed nowadays in various parts of India does 
not exactly represent tlie oldest form of it, as taught 
in the Taittiriya Brahmana, and the early Smrtis. 
But the Arghya-pradana to the Sun and the meditation 
on and recitation of the Gayatri, which form the heart 
of the ceremony, are the oldest parts of it too. Unless 
it is performed at the proper sandhyas it cannot be 
of much profit to the performer. A sandhya is the 
meeting point of two periods of time, great or small, 
or of two different states of one and the same subject. 
It is the teaching of the ancient Rshis of India that 
at sandhyas there is always a special manifestation 
of force which vanishes when the sandhya is past. 
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The broad features are : 

1. Achamaiia and Marjana, purifying the body with 
water sanctified by a Mantra. 

2. Pranayaina, control of the breath. 

3. Agha-niarshana, expiatory of all sins to which 
the Ego, not the Personality* is attached ; the wor- 
shjpper goes back in mind to the time when there 
was no manifestation and no sins. 

4. Gayatri, eitlier Vaidika or 'J’antrika, followed by 

5. Worship of tlie Sun-God — Arghya and Upas- 
thana. 

6. Japa, recitation, a certain numl>er of times, of 
the Mantra of tlie Jslita-cleva, including adoration 
and salutation. 

The Vaidika sacrifices and samskaras are mostly 
out of use, but tliis Sandhyavamlaiia is a living 
thing, the last remnant, and tlie student must 
jealously keep to it and must perform it every 

day. 

, Another kind of Upasana is meditation, and the 
treatise of Patahjali, the Fatanjala-sutranij should 
here be carefully studied, when the time for systematic 
meditation arrives. In student days the due perform- 
ance of Sandhya and of some form of Puja may suffice, 
but the theoretical outline of the practice of medita- 
tion may be given. Says Patahjali : 





^ 0|>., cit.f ii, 29. 
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^‘Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, Pratyahara 
Dharana, Dhyana, Samadhi — the eight limbs/^ 

The first two of these, Yama and Niyama, have to 
do with conduct, for without good conduct and purity 
there can be no meditation, 

w: C 

Harmlessness, truth, honesty, chastity, absence 
of greed — (these are) Yamas.^’ 

f^nwr: 

Purity, contentment, austerity, Veda-study, yearn- 
ing after Ishvara — (these are) Niyamas/^ 

These qualities acquired, a man may sit for medita- 
tion. There are two preliminaries. Any posture 
which is steady and pleasant is suitable : 

I® 

Firm, pleasant — (that is) Asana. 

Prantiyama is the regulation of the breath, and this 
has to be learned from a teacher. 

Then comes the immediate preparation, the closing 
of the senses against external objects, and the draw- 
ing of them and placing them in the mind : this is 
Pratyahara. 

Now follows meditation proper, consisting of three 
stages, Dharapa, Dhyana and Samadhi. 

1 ibid,, 30 . 

^ ibid., 32 . 

» ibid., 46 . 
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vTn:oii i ' 

The binding of the mind to (one) object is 
Dharana.” 

This is concentration, the steadying of the mind on 
one point, in one place, so thaUit is fixed, one-pointed. 
Only such a mind can pass on to l)hyana. 

The steady (and uninterrupted) flow of cognition 
towards that (object) is Ohyana.'^ 

When this is ren-ched, the mind, fixing itself thus, 
loses the consciousness of itself and reinains identified 
with the object of thought, and tj^is state is Samadhi. 

That same ana) showing the object only, and 
devoid, as it were, of self-consciousness, (is) Samadhi.’^ 
Hiese are the preparations for and tlie stages of 
meditation. By this a man rises to knowledge ; by 
fliis he loses himself in the divine Being lie worships; 
by this he disengages himself from the bonds of 
action. Without meditation no truly spiritual life is 
possible. 

Manu has declared, after de.scribing the life of the 
Sannyasi : 



^ ibid., iii, 1 . 
^ ibid., 2. 

3 ibid., 3 
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All this that has here been declared depends on 
meditation ; for no one who does not know the Supreme 
Self can fully enjoy the fruit of rites/^ 

It is therefore a thing to be looked forward to and 
prepared for, and every student who desires the higher 
life should begin tis pieparation by practising Yama 
and Niyarna. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE POUR A SHRAM AS 

The student will have noticed the extremely systematic 
and orderly arrangement of life which characterises 
the Sanatana Dharma. It is in full keeping with this, 
that the whole life should be arranged on a definite 
system, designed to give opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the different sides of human activity and as- 
signing t<^each period of life its due occupations and 
training. Life was regarded as a school in which the 
powers of the Jivatma were to be evolved, and it was 
well or ill spent according as this object was well or 
ill achieved. 

The life was divided into four stages, or Ashramas : 
that of the Brahmachari, the student, bound 

to celibacy ; that of the Grhasthah, the house- 
holder ; that of the Vanaprasthah the forest- 

dweller; that of the Sannyasi, the ascetic, called 

also the Yatih, the controlled, or the endeavourer. 

i 

13^ ir 


^ Manu8mr(ii vi, 87. 
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The Student, the Householder, the Forest-dweller, 
the Ascetic — these, the four separate orders, spring 
from the Householder.” 

A man should pass through these regularly, and 
not enter any prematurely. Only when each had 
been completed mi^^ht he enter the next. 


ciT It ?i8Tr5p;Tq; I 



11 ^ 


Having studied the Vedas, or two Vedas, or even 
one Veda, in due order, without breaking celibacy, 
let him dwell in the householder order.” 






I 


R^Tr«Tlrj; ||^ 


“ When the householder sees wrinkles (i#his skin) 
and whiteness (in his hair) and the son of his son, 
then let him retire to the forest.” 


Having passed the third portion of life in the 
forests, let him, having abandoned attachments, wan- 
der (as an ascetic) the fourth portion of life.” 

This succession is regarded as so important for 
the due development of the Jivatma, and the proper 
ordering of society, that Manu says : 

^ Manuarrirtif iii» 

* tbid., vi ■ 2. 

* tbtd., 33. 
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wsn Jr3nq[^ i 

3Tf%fT ^f|si ?n8yf^^-5?sI5Tc!TVi: 11^ 

A twice-born man who seeketli Moksha without 
having studied the Vedas, viithoyt having produced 
offspring, and without having offered sacrifices, goeth 
(iownwards. ” 

The offering of sacrifices, we sliall see, is the chief 
duty of the forest-dweller, and therefore indicates 
the Yanaprastha state. 

In rare and exceptional cases a student was 
allowed to become a Sannyasi, his debts to the world 
having been fully paid in a previous birth ; but these 
rare cases left the regular order unshaken. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, even he was not called a Sannyasi, 
and did not receive the initiations of Sannyasa, 
proper; but was called a Bala or Naishthika 
Brahmachari, like Shuka and the Kurnara Rshis. 
The great multiplication of young Sannyasis found 
in modern days is directly contrary to the ancient 
rules, and causes much vice and trouble and im- 
poverishment of the country. 

We will now consider the Ashramas in order. 

The student life began, as we have seen, with the 
Upanayana ceremony, the boy being then committed 
to the care of his teacher, with whom he lived while 
his pupilage continued. His life thereafter was 
simple and hardy, intended to make him strong and 
healthy, independent of all soft and luxurious living. 


^ Manuamrtiy vi, 37. 
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abstemious and devoid of ostentation. He w^s to 
rise before sunrise and bathe and then perform 
Sandhya during the morning twilight till the sun 
rose; if it rose while he was still sleeping, he had to 
fast during the day, performing Japa. Then he went 
put to beg for fodd wliich was placed at his teacher \s 
disposal, and was to take the portion assigned to hipi 
cheerfully : 

Let him ever honour (his) food, and eat it with- 
out contempt ; having seen it, let him be glad and 
pleased, and in every way welcome it. 

Pood which is honoured ever gives strength and 
jiierve-vigour ; eaten unhonoured, it destroys both 
these. 

The day was to be spent in study and in the 
service of his teacher : 

5TTf^ f^9nT5njfr%r trsf m \ 

^ 11 ^ 

Directed or not directed by his teacher, let him 
ever engage in study, and in doing benefits to his 
preceptor.’’ 

^ Mnnusmfft\ ii, 54, 55. 

* ibid.f ii, lUl, 
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At sunset he was again to worship till the stars 
appeared. Then the second meal was taken. Between 
these two meals he was generally not to eat, and he 
was enjoined to be temperate as to his food. 

3 T 304 11^ 

Over-eating is against health, long life (the 
attainment of) heaven and merit, and is disapproved 
by the world j therefore let him avoid it.^^ 

The rules laid down as to his. general conduct show 
how frugality, simplicity and hardiness were enforced, 
so that the youth might grow into a strong and 
vigorous man ; it was the training of a nation of 
energetic, powerful, nobly-mannered and dignified 
men. 

srrf^JRT II 

STWTW^'^SR '^8fonW5Ts:^«n?:oiq^ I 
^ ^ II 

^DiT ^ ^ 11 

spRiPs ^ SItRRR: II 

f^: s^iT«BR5r: 1 

5!^ II® 

^ Mamismrti^ vi, 67. 

177—181. 
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Let him refrain from wine, meat, perfumes, 
garlands, tasty and savoury dishes, women, all acids, 
and from injury to sentient creatures. 

“ From unguents, collyrium to the eyes, the wearing 
of shoes and umbrellas, from lust, anger and greed, 
dancing, singing a#:id playing on musical instruments. 

‘‘ Dice-playing, gossip, slander and untruth, from 
staring at and touching women, and from striking 
others. 

“ Let him always sleep alone, and let him not waste 
his seed; he who from lust wastes his seed, destroys 
his vow (and its valuable fruits.) 

A twice-born Brahmacliarl who loses seed in 
sleep without lust, having bathed and worshipped the 
sun, should repeat the rk, JJTjfrU, etc., throe times.’’ 

The student will see that all the injunctions of 
Mann above quoted apply ])erfectly to the present 
day, except the prohibition fis to shoes and umbrellas. 
Changed social conditions make modifications neces- 
sary on this point, as well as on certain other matters 
not included in the quotation. 

The great stress laid upon chastity and purity 
during youth is due to the fact that the vigour and 
strength of manhood, freedom from disease, healthy 
children, and long life, depend more on this one 
virtue of complete continence than on any otlier one 
thing, self-abuse being the most fertile breeder of 
disease and premature decay. The old legislators 
and teachers therefore made a vow of celibacy part 
of the obligation of the student, and th^ very name 
of the student, the Brahmachari, has become 
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synonymous with ono who is under a vow of celibacy. 
The injunction quoted above, to avoid dancing, 
singing, playing on musical instruments, dicing, gossip, 
staring at and touching women, has as aim to keep 
the lad out of the company and the amusements that 
might lead him into forgetfulness of his vow, and 
yito temptations for its breach. The simple food, 
the hard work, the frugal living, all build up a 
robust body, and inure it to hardships. 

Over and over again Manu speaks on this : 

Let the wise man exercise assiduity in the restraint 
of the senses, wandering among alluring objects, as 
the driver (restrains) the horses.’’ 

IC 

* ‘‘ Having brought into subjection all his senses, 
and also regulated his mind, he may accomplish all 
his objects by Yoga, without emaciating his body.” 

The ChhdndogyopanislicA declares that Yajha, Ishta, 
the feeding of the poor, the dwelling in forests, are 
all summed up in Brahmacharya, and that the third 
heaven of Brahma is only thus obtained.’ 

The practice of self-control and complete continence 
was rendered much more easy than it^ would otherwise 

^ Manusmrfij ii, 88 . 

“ ihid.y ii, 100. 

“ loc. cit., VIII, iv, 3, and v, 1 — 4. 
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have been, by the care bestowed on the physical 
development and training of youth by physical 
exercises and manly games of all kinds. In the 
Ramayoma and the Mohdhhdrataj we read of the way 
in which tlie youths were practised in the use of 
weapons, in riding ‘and driving, in sports and feats of 
skill. These physical exercises formed a definite part 
of their education, and contributed to the building up 
of a vigorous and healthy frame. 

Having thus fulfilled, in study and strict chasti- 
ty, the student period, the youth was to present his 
teacher with a gift, according to his ability, and return 
home to enter the household life. 

Then, and then only, he was to take a wife, and the 
responsibilities of man^s estate. After marriage, great 
temperance in sexual relations was enjoined, marital 
connexion being only permissible on any one of ten 
nights in a month (see Manu, iii, 45 — 49). Women 
were to be honoured and loved, else no welfare could 
attend the home : 


: II 

^ I 

srnpn ^ i 


tj^T 


^ Manusmrfi^ iii, 55 — 67. 
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They must be honoured and adorned by fathers, 
brothers, husbands and brothers-in-law, desiring 
welfare. 

“Where women are honoured, there verily the 
Devas rejoice ; where they are not honoured, there 
indeed all rites are fruitless. 

^ “ Where the female relatives grieve, there the 
family quickly perishes ; where they do not grieve, 
that family always prospers.’’ 

ww wn \ 

“ In the family in which the husband is contented 
with his wife, and the wife, with the husband, there 
happiness is ever sure.” 

The Grhastha is the very heart of Aryan life ; every- 
thing depends on him. 

<T«ir ii^ 

“ As all creatures live supported by air, so the other 
orders exist supported l)y the householder.” 

?rW«T^: ^ ll* 

^ Manutimrti\ iii, 60. 

a ibid., 11. ' 

a ibid., 89—90. 
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Of all these, by the precepts of the Yeda-Siiruti, 
the householder is called the best ; he verily supports 
the other three. 

As all streams and rivers flow to rest in the 
ocean, so all the Ashramas flow to rest in the house- 
holder.^^ 

Hence the householder is the bt‘st of the orders. 
He has the duty of accumulating wealth 
— in this the Vaishya is the typical householder — and 
of distributing it rightly. Hospitality is one of his 
chief duties, and in tliis he must never fail. 

Grasses, earth, water, the kind word, these four 
are never lacking in the houses of tlie good.^^ 

He must ever feed first his gin^sts, Brahmanas, his 
relatives and his servants, and theri he and his wife 
should eat, but even before tlies(j he should serve 
brides, infants, the sick, and [)regnant women. ^ 

The householder must duly offer the five great 
sacrifices, and by Brjihinana householders the duty of 
the monthly Shraddhas should be observed.'^ The 
Brahmana should maintain his studies, and not follow 
occupations which prevent study, but earn his living in 
some business that does not injure others.' Careful rules 
are laid down for conduct that ieloiiff to the general 

^ Manusmrfi, iii, 10 i. 

^ibid.y 114—116. 

* ibid., iv, 17. 

^ ibid., 2. 
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conduct of life, the householder being the typical 
human being. His special virtues are hospitality, 
industry, truth, honesty, liberality, charity, purity of 
food and life. He may enjoy wealth and luxury, 
provided he give alms. 

The householder may quiHtlie liouseliold life, and 
become a Vanaprastha, going to the forest wlien, as 
before said, he is growing old and has grandchildren. 
His wife may go with him, or remain with her sons, 
and he goes forth, t;i,king witli liim the sacred fire 
and sacrificial instruments. His duty to the world is 
now to help it by prayer and sacrifice, and he is 
accordingly to continue to offer the five daily 
sacrifices, togetiun* with tlie Agniliotra, tlie new- and 
full-moon sacrifices and others. Idle rule of liis life is 
to be sacrifice, study, austerity, and kindness* to all : 

i 

^VLet him ever be engaged in Veda study, con- 
trolled, friendly, collected ; ever a giver, not a receiver, 
compassionate to all lieings.’’ 

This simple ascetic life leads him on to the last 
stage, that of the 8annyusi, the man who has re- 
nounced all. He no longer offers sacrifices, having 
given all his property away ; he lives alone, with tree 
for shelter, his life given to meditation. 

aT5Ti%?:r^?T: I 

' Manusmrti, vi, 8. 

* ibid., 43.’ ’ 
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Let him be without fire, without dwelling, let 
him go to a village for food, indifferent, firm of pur- 
pose, a muni of collected mind.” 

Then follows a beautiful description of the true 
Sannyasi. 

w II 

sr^gTT^ ii 

i 

JT %T It f#r ii 

5 ?T sriri: ii 

3Twn;?r?:fl?:r^fi5Ti f^8jt i 

5<?nsfr ir 

“ Let him not wish for death, let him not wish for 
life, let him wait for the time, as a servant for his 
wages. 

“ Let him set feet purified (guided) by sight, let 
him drink water purified by (strained through) a cloth, 
let him speak words purified by truth, let him do acts 
purified (governed) by reason. 

Let him endure harsh language, and let him not 
insult any one ; nor, relying on t^s (perishable) body, 
let him make an enemy of any one. 


Manusmffiy vi, 45 — 40. 
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Let him not return anger to the angry, let him 
bless when cursed ; let him not utter lying speech, 
scattered at the seven gates {i. e., speech showing de- 
sire for the fleeting and false objects of the five outer 
senses and Manas and Buddhi). 

Rejoicing in the Supreme Self,.jsitting indifferent, 
refraining from sensual delights, with himself for his 
only friend, let him wander here (on the earth), aim- 
ing at liberation.” 

He is to meditate constantly on transmigration 
and suffering, on the Supreme Self and Its presence 
in high and low alike, to trace the Jivatma through 
its many births, and to rest in Brahman alone. Thus 
doing, he reaches Brahman. 

Such were the four Ashramas of Sanatana Dharma, 
designed for the training of man to the highest ends. 
In modern days they cannot be completely revived in 
their letter, but they might be revived in their 
spirit, to the great improvement of modern life. 
The student period must now be passed in school and 
college, for the most part, instead of in the Ashrarna 
of the Guru ; but the same principles of frugal, hardy, 
simple living might be carried out, and Brahmacharya 
might be universally enforced. The Grhastha ideal, 
commenced at marriage, might be very largely 
followed in its sense of duty and responsibility, 
in its discharge of religious obligations, in its 
balanced ordering of life, in its recognition of 
all claims, of all debts. The third Ashrarna could 
not be lived in the forest by many, and the 
fourth Ashrarna is beyond the reach of most in these 
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days ; but the idea of the gradual withdrawal from 
worldly life, of the surrender of the conduct of busi- 
ness into the hands of the younger generation, of the 
making of meditation, study and worship the main 
duties of life — all this could be carried out. And the 
presence of such aged a«id saintly men would sanctify 
the whole community, and would serve as a constant 
reminder of the dignity and reality of the religious 
life, setting up a noble ideal, and raising, by their 
example, the level of the whole society. 

A life which is well-ordered from beginning to end 
— that is what is implied in the phrase The four 
Ashrarnas Two of them — namely that of the 
student and that of the householder — may be said to 
represent in the life of an individual that outward- 
going energy which carries the Jiva into the Pravrt ti 
Marga. The two latter stages — the life of the ViXna- 
prastha and that of the Sannyasi — these are the stages 
of withdrawal from the world, and may be said to re- 
present the Nivrtti Marga in the life of the individual. 
So wisely did the ancient ones mark out the road 
along which a man should tread, that any man who 
takes this plan of life, divided into four stages, will 
find his outgoing and indrawing energies rightly 
balanced. First, the student stage, properly lived 
and worthily carried out ; then the householder stage, 
with all its busy activity in every direction of worldly 
business ; then the gradual withdrawal from activity 
the turning inward, the life of comparative seclusion, 
of prayer and of meditation, of the giving of wise 
counsel to the younger generation engaged in worldly 
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activities ; and then, for some at least, the life of 
complete renunciation. 

It must not be forgotten that the passing through 
these Ashramas and the reaching of liberation has for 
its object^ — as we may see from the stories of Muktas 
in the Purtlnas and Itihasas— ^he 'ilielping on of the 
worlds, and the co-operating with Ishvara in His 
benevolent administration, and His guidance of 
evolution. In the outward life of Sannyasa the 
Jivatma learns detachment and indifference, but the 
highest Sannyasa is that of the inner, not that of the 
outer life, in which a man, who is completely detached 
and indifferent, mingles in the life of men for their 
helping and uplifting. 

He who performeth such action as is duty, in- 
dependently of the fruit of action, he is a Sannyasi 
and Yogi also, not he that is without fire and rites. 

* Such a man lives in the midst of objects of attach- 
ment and is yet without attachment, regarding no- 
thing as his own though possessed of wealth. He 
then becomes the ideal householder, whom the Grhas- 
tha reflects, and verifies in its fullest sense the dictum 
of Manu, that the householder order is the highest of 
all because it is the support of all. And the household 
life is truly lived only where a man sets before himself 
that high ideal of administrator rather than owner, 
servant rather than master of all. 

' Bhagavad-Gt(df iv, i, 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FOUR CASTES 

Just as the Four Ashramas serve as a school for the 
unfolding of the Jivfitma during a single life, so do 
the Four Castes serve as a similar school for its un- 
folding during a part of the whole period of its trans- 
migrations. Looked at in the broadest sense, they 
represent the complete period, but, as an external 
system, the Jivatma is in them only for a portion of 
his pilgrimage. The present confusion of castes has 
largely neutralised the use they once served. In the 
ancient days the Jivatma was prepared for entrance 
into each caste through a long preliminary stage 
outside India ; then he was born into India and passed 
into each caste to receive its definite lessons ; then 
was born away from India to practise these lessons j 
usually returning to India, to the highest of them, iu 
the final stages of his evolution. 

It is necessary to see the great principles under- 
lying the Caste System in order to estimate its advan- 
tages at their proper value ; and also in order to dis 
tinguish rightly between these fundamental principlei 
and the numerous non-essential, and in many case 
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mischievous, accretions which have grown up around 
it, and have become interwoven with it, in the course 
of ages. 

The first thing to understand is that the evolution 
of the Jiviitma is divided into four great stages, and 
that this is true of every JlvUtmaf and is in no sense 
peculiar to those who, in their outer coverings, are 
Aryans and Hindus. Jivatnias pass into and out of 
the Hindu Religion, but every Jivatinil is in one or 
other of the four great stages. These belong to no 
age and to no civilisation, to no race and no nation. 
They are universal, of all times and of all races. 

The first stage is that which embraces the infancy, 
childhood and youth of the Jivatnui, during which he 
is in a state of pupilage, fit only for service and study, 
and has scarcely any responsibilities. 

The second stage is the first half of his manhood, 
during which he carries on the ordinary business of 
the world, bears the burden of household responsibili- 
ties,* so to say, the accumulation, enjoyment and proper 
disposal of wealth, together with the heavy duties of 
organising, training and educating his yf)ungers in all 
the duties of life. 

The third stage occupies the second half of his man- 
hood, during which he bears the burden of national 
responsibilities, the duty of protecting, guiding, ruling 
others, and utterly subordinating his individual inter- 
ests to the common good, even to the willing sacrifice 
of his own life for the lives around him. 

The fourth stage is the old age of the Jivafina, 
when his accumulated experiences have taught him to 
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see clearly the valuelessness of all earth^s treas^ures, 
and have made him rich in wisdom and compassion, 
the selfless friend of all, the teacher and counsellor of 
all his youngers. 

These stages are, as said above, universal. The 
peculiarity of the«Sanitcana Dharma is that these four 
universal stages have been made the foundation of a 
social polity, and have been represented by four defi- 
nite external castes, or classes, the characteristics laid 
down as belonging to each caste being those which 
characterise the stage of the universal evolution to 
which the caste coi'responds. 

The first stage is represented by the Shuclra caste, 
in which, as we shall see, the rules are few and the 
responsibilities light. Its one great duty is that of 
service ;'hts virtues are those which should be evolved 
in the period of youth and pupilage — obedience, 
fidelity, reverence, industry and the like. 

The second stage is represented by the Vaishya, 
the typical householder, on whom the social life of the 
nation depends. He comes under strict rules, 
designed to foster unselfishness and the sense of 
responsibility, to nourish detachment in the midst of 
possession, and to make him feel the nation as his 
household. His virtues are diligence, caution, pru- 
df •nee, discretion, charity, and the like. 

The third stage is represented by the Ksha^triya, 
the ruler and warrior, on whom depends the national 
order and safety. * He also lives under strict rules, 
intended to draw out all the energy and strength of 
his character and to turn them to unselfish ends, and 
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to make him feel that everything he possesses, even 
life itself, must he thrown away at the call of duty. 
His virtues are generosity, vigour, courage, strength, 
power to rule, self-control, and the like. 

The fourth stage is represented by the Brahma na, 
the teacher and priest, wlio tives»under the strictest 
all rules directed to make liim a centre of purifying 
influence, physically as well as morally and spiritually. 
He is to have outgrown the love of wealth and power, 
to be devoted to study, learned and wise. H(‘ is to be 
the refuge of all creatures, their sure help in time of 
need. His virtues are gentleness, patience, purity, 
self-sacrifice, and the like. 

The Jivatma who, in any nation, at any time, shows 
out these types of virtues, belongs to the stage of 
which his type is characteristic, and, if boniMn India 
as a Hindu, should be born into the corresponding 
caste. In this age one can only say should be,^^ as 
the castes are now confused and the types are but 
rarely found. These characteristic virtues form the 
pharma of each caste, but these pharmas are now, 
unhappily, disregarded. 

It is easy to see that the broad dividing lines of 
classes everywhere follow these lines of caste. The 
manual labour class, the proletariat — to use the western 
term — should consist of Jivatmas in the Shudra stage. 
The organisers of industry, the merchants, bankers, 
financiers, large agriculturists, traders, should be 
Jivatmas in the Vaishya stage. The legislators, 
warriors, the judicial and administrative services, the 
statesmen and rulers, should be Jivatmas who are in 
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the Kshattriya stage. And the teachers, satayits, 
clergy, the spiritual leaders, should be Jivatmas in 
the Brahinana stage. There are Jivatmas of the four 
types every wliere, and there are social otrices of the 
four kinds everywhere ; but now, in the Kali Yuga, 
the four types of #Jivatfinas and tlie four departments 
of national life are mixed up in inextricable confusion, 
so that every nation presents a whirl of contending 
individuals, instead of an organised community moving 
in harmony in all its parts. 

Anotlier fundamental principle of caste was that as 
the Jivjitma advanced, his external liberty, as seen 
above, became more and more circumscribed and his 
responsibilities heavier and heavier. The life of the 
Shudra was easy and irresponsible, with few re- 
strictions as to food, amusement, place of residence or 
form of livelihood. He could go anywhere and do 
anything. The Vaishya had to bear the heavy 
responsibilities of mercantile life, to support needful 
public institutions with unstinted charity, to devote 
himself to business with the utmost diligence ; and he 
was recpiired to study, to make sacrifices, to be pure 
in his diet, and disciplined in his life. The Kshattriya, 
while wielding power, was worked to the fullest 
extent, and his laborious life, when he was a monarch, 
would alarm even a diligent king of the present day ; 
the property, the lives of all, were guarded by the 
warrior caste, and any man^s grievance unredressed 
was held to dishonour the realm. Heaviest burden 
of all was laid on the Brahmana, whose physical life 
was austere and rigidly simple, who was bound by the 
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most minute rules to preserve his physical ' and 
magnetic purity, and whose time was spent in study 
and worship. Thus the responsibility increased with 
the superiority of the caste, and the individual' was 
expected to subordinate himself more and more to the 
community. The rigid purify oitlie Hrahmana was 
far less for his own sake than for that of tlie nation. 
He was the source of ])liysical liealtli l)y his scriipidous 
cleanliness, continually ])urifying all the particles of 
matter that entered his l)ody, and sending forth a 
pure stream to build tlie bodies of others, for health 
and gladness are contagious and infectious, for the 
same reasons as disease and sorrow. '^Phe luiles 
which bound him wen; not intended to subserve 
pride and exclusiveness, but to preserve him as a 
purifying force, physical as wtdl as moral and mental. 
The whole purpose of the caste system is misconceived, 
when it is regarded as setting up barriers which 
intensify personal pride, instead of imposing rules on 
th(f higlier classes, designed to forward the good of 
the whole community. As Manu said : 

Let the Brahmana flee from homage as from 
venom : let him ever desire indignity as nectar.” 

Let us now study some of the statements made on 
this subject in the Shruti and Smrti. 


^ Manicamrfiy ii, 162. 
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The general principle laid down above as to the 
universality of the four great stages and as to their 
being founded on natural divisions is enunciated by 
Shri Krshna : 

^■5'WiT^5TFT5r: i 
^ 11^ 

The four castes were emanated by Me, by the 
different distribution of the energies (attributes) and 
actions ; know Me to be the author of them/^ 

This distribution it is which marks out the castes, 
and it is not, of course, confined to India. But in the 
land in whicli settled the first family of the Aryan 
stock, the Manu established a model polity or social 
order, showing in miniature the course of evolution, 
and into this were born Jivafinas belonging to the 
different stages, who showed out the characteristics of 
the several castes, and thus formed a truly model state. 
This was “ the golden age of India, and ‘the 
traditions of this still linger, the splendid background 
of her history. 

When humanity is figured as a vast man or when 
the Ishvara is spoken of as emanating men, then we 
have the following graphic picture of the four castes : 

?j3F?r: f??r: i 

^ ^ arsTraw IC 

^ Bhagava(jl‘Oitd^ iv, 13. 

* Rgveda, X, xc, 12. 
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“ The Brahmana was His mouth ; tlie Rajanya was 
made His two arms; His two tliighs the Vaishya ; the 
Shudra was born from His two feet/’ 

The teacher is the mouth, and tlie ruling power the 
arms ; the merchants are the pillars of the nation, as 
the thighs of the body, while fill i\tst on the manual 
worker. As we see the facts and necessities of social 
organisation, we cannot but recognise the inevit- 
ableness of the division, whether it be represented or 
not by a system of four castes. 

The virtues that constitute the four castes are thus 
described by Shri Krshna: 


ITR II 

^ ^5n:iI5r3R[ II 


Of Brahmapas, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, 
O Parantapa ! the Karmas have been distributed 
according to the Gunas born of their own natures. 

Serenity, self-restraint, austerity, purity, for- 
giveness, and also uprightness, wisdom, knowledge. 


^ Bhagavad-Qi(d, xviii, 41 — 44 
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belief in (xod, are the Brahma na-karma, bormbf his 
own nature. 

Prowess, splendour, firmness, dexterity, and also 
not fleeing in battle, generosity, rulersliip, are the 
ICshattriya-karma, born of liis own nature. 

Agriculture, prote??tion of kine, and commerce 
are the Vaishya-karma„ born of his own nature. 
Action of tlie nature of service is tlie Shudra-karma, 
born of his own nature.^’ 

Thus clearly are outlined tlie I.)h annas of the four 
castes, the qualities which should be developed in 
each of the four great stages of the pilgrimage of the 
J ivtitma through Samsara. 

Mann explains the occupations of each caste very 
clearly : 

I 





inrRT ?:ajoT ^ i 

f%q?l6er5iyi% li 

srf^msT li 


1 51^’. ^ I 



^ Manusmrtij i, 87 — 91. 
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He, the Resplendent, for the sake of protecting 
all this creation, assigned separate Karinas to those 
born of His mouth, arms, thighs and feed. 

Teaching and studying the Veda, sacrificing and 
also guiding others in offering sacrifices, gifts and 
receiving of gifts, these He assi^ned^to tlie Hrahmanas. 

^^‘ddie protection of the people, gifts, sacriiiehng, 
and study of the Vedas, non-attachnumt amid the 
objects of the senses, these He prtvsci'ibed to the 
Kshattriyas. 

‘‘The protection of caftle, gifts, sacrificing, and 
study of the Vedas, commerce*, banking, and agri- 
culture, to tlie Yaishyas. 

“The Lord commanded one Karma, only to the 
Shudras, to serve ungrudgingly these castes.’^ 

Thus the Bralirnanas alone miglit teach th'^ Vedas, 
but the duty of studying them lielonged eejually to 
the three twice-born castes. 

A man who did not show forth the l)harma of his 
cas^ was not regarded as belonging to it, according 
to /he teachers of the ancient days. We have already 
fleen that ignorant Ib'iihmanas were mere ashes, 
unfit for the discharge of their duties, and even more 
strongly Manu says : 


^ Manusmrtiy ii, 157, 168. 
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As a wooden elephant, as a leathern deer/ such 
is an unlearned Brahma^ia ; the three bear only 
names. 

‘^The Brahmana who, not having studied the 
Vedas, labours elsewhere, becomes a Shudra in that 
very life toget^her ovith 'his descendants/^ 

And again : 

The Shudra becomes a Brahmana and a Brahmana 
a Shudra (by conduct). Know this same (rule to 
apply) to him who is born of the Kshattriya or of the 
Vaishya.’’ 

So also Yudhishtliira taught the fundamental 
distinctions, without the existence of which caste 
becomes a mere name : 

ajWT ^ ^ I 

^ msTOT || 

^1: U ^ I 

^ VT ^ insnir: li 

Truth, gift, forgiveness, good conduct, gentleness, 
austerity, and mercy, where these are seen, 0 king of 
serpents, lie is called a Brahmana. 

^ Manusmrfi^ x, 65. 

* Mahdbharafa, Vanaparva, clxxx, 21, 25, 26. 
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‘‘ If these marks exist in a Shudra and are not in a 
twice-born, the Shudra is not a Shudra, nor the 
Brahmana a Brahmana. 

Where this conduct is shown, O serpent, he is 
called a Brahmana ; where this is not, 0 serpent, he 
should be regarded as a Shudrti/^ 

In the Vishnu- Bhagavata we read : 

What is said as to the marks of conduct indi- 
cative of a man\s caste, if those marks are found in 
another, designate him by the caste of his marks 
(and not of his birth).’’ 

Commenting on this Shridhara Svaml says : 

Brahmanas and others are to be chiefly recognised 
by Shama and other qualities, and not by their birth 
alone.” 

^3P»RT i 

^ By birth every one is a Shudra. By Samskara 
he becomes twice-born.” 

So also we find that the preceptor Haridrumata 
of the Gautama gotra, approached by Satyakama, 
desirous of becoming his pupil, asked him his go^ra ; 
the boy answered that his mother did not know his 
gotra, for he was born when she was engaged in wait- 
ing on guests, and he could only go by her name ; he 

* loc. city VII, xi, 36. 
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wa» therefore merely Satyakama, the son of JSbala. 
Haridrumata declared that an answer so truthful was 
the answer of a Brahmai^a, and he would therefore 
initiate him/ 

Further it must-be remembered : 

The Vedas do not purify him who is devoid of 
good conduct/^ 

Much question has arisen as to the possibility of a 
man passing from one caste to another during a single 
life. It is, of course, universally granted that a man 
raises himself from one caste to another by good con- 
duct, but it is generally considered that the conduct 
bears f^’uit by birth into a higher caste in the succeed- 
ing life. The texts quoted in support of passage from 
one caste to another will mostly bear this interpreta- 
tion, just as by degradation from one caste to another 
rebirth in a lower caste was generally meant. But 
there are cases on record of such passage durii a 
single life. The history of Vishvamitra, a Kshattrij^,^,. 
becoming a Bralimana is familiar to every one, ^ but 
equally familiar are the tremendous elforts he made 
ere he attained his object — a proof of the extreme 
difficulty of the change. Gargya, the son of Shini, and 
Trayyaruni, Kavi and Fushkararuni, the sons of 
Duritak^haya, all Kshattriyas, became Brahmanas, as 

^ Chhandogyopani^hatf IV, iv. 

* Vasifhiha-Smrtij vi, 3 

* Rdmdyana, Balakanda, Ivii — Ixv. 
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did Mud gala, son of Bharmyasliva, also a Kshattriya. ^ 
Vitahavya, a Kshattriya, was made a Brahmana by 
Bhrgu, in whose Ashrama he had taken refuge. 

The truth probably is that changes of caste were 
made in the ancient days, but that they were rare, 
at|tL that good conduct for the rm^st part took effect 
jn rebirth into a liigher caste. Even the famous shloka : 

spRTJTlftr g M® 


Not birth, nor 8amskaras, nor study of the Vedas, 
nor ancestry, are causes of Brahmanahood. Conduct 
alone is verily the cause thereof,^’ may apply as well 
to rebirth into a higher caste as to transference into 
it. In ancient days the immediate present was not 
as important as it is now, the continuing life of the 
Jivatnifi being far more vividly kept in mind, and the 
workings of karmic law more readily acquiesced in. 
Nor ^ere the divisions of castes then felt to be an 


inj^tice, as they now 
^il^Btes are neglected. 


are when the Dh annas of the 
and high caste is accompanied 


by a feeling of pride instead of by one of responsibility 


and service. 


Innumerable subdivisions have arisen within the 
great castes, which have no foundation in nature and 
therefore no stability nor justification. By these much 
social friction is caused, and petty walls of division 


^ Vishnu-Bhdgavata, IX, xxi, 19, 20, 33. 

* Mahdbhdrata, Anush asanaparva, xxx. 

* Mahdbhdrata^ Vanaparva, cccxiii, 108. 
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are set up, jealousies and rivalries taking ther place 
of the ancient co-operation for the general good. 
The circles of intermarriage became too restricted, 
and local and unimportant customs become fossilised 
into religious obligations, making social life run 
narrow grooves and cjamping limitations, tetidinglli 
provoke rebellion and exasperate feelings of irritation^ 
Moreover, many of the customs regarded as most 
binding are purely local, customs being vital in the 
South which are unknown in the North, and vice versa. 
Hence Hindus are split up into innumerable little 
bodies, each hedged in by a wall of its own, regarded 
as all-important. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
create a national spirit from such inharmonious 
materials, and to induce those who are accustomed to 
such narrow horizons to take a broader view of life. 
While a man of one of the four castes, in the old days, 
felt himself to be an integral part of a nation, a man 
of a small sub-caste has no sense of organic life, and 
tends to be a sectarian rather than a patriot. '"v 
At the present time a man of any caste takes^up 
any occupation, and makes no effort to cultivate tfib 
characteristic virtues of his caste. Hence the inner 
and the outer no longer accord, and there is jangle 
iniftead of harmony. No caste offers to incoming 
Jivatmas physical bodies and physical environments 
fitted for one caste more than for another, and the 
castes consequently no longer serve as stages for the 
evolving Jivatmas. Hence the great value of the 
Hindu system as a graduated school, into which 
Jivatm^ could pass for definite training in each stage. 
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has well nigh ceased, and the evolution of tlie human 
race is thereby delayed. 

The caste system is one on which the student, when 
he goes out into the world, will find great difference 
^ opinion among pious and highly educated men, and 
^ will have to make up his (•wn i^ind upon it, after 
careful study and deliberation. It is the system 
which Mann (considered l)est for the fifth, or Aryan, 
race, the Panchajanas, and in its early days ensured 
order, progress and general happiness, as no other 
system has done. It has fallen into decay under those 
most disintegrating forces in human society — pride, 
exclusiveness, selfishness, the evil brood of Ahamkara 
wedded to the personal self instead of to the Supreme 
Self. 


Unless the abuses which are interwoven with it 
can be eliminated, its doom is certain ; but e(pially 
certain is it, that if those abuses could be destroyed 
and the system itself maintained, Hinduism would 
sol^^ some of the social probleiMs which threaten to 
urWermine western civilisation, and would set aii 
Suimple to the world of an ideal social state. 
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